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We this week lay before our readers, the follk wf cumstances, suffered more from the re- 


ing interesting Tale of the force of Filial 4f 
fection, which strongly conveys those noble 
feelings that often actuate a truly affectionate 
mind, on a sudden reverse of fortune :— 


THE FORCE OF 
FILIAL AFFECTION. 
A Moral Tale. 


Monsieur Duranp, avery considera- 
ble Merchant in France, not only lived 
up to the utmost extent of his income, 
by gratifying his own taste for all kinds 
of expensive amusements, but also in- 
dulged a very amiable wife, and two 
sons brought up to his own business, in 
the enjoyment of almost every species of 
luxury which money could procure.— 
Having occasion to send bis eldest son 


’ Pierre to a correspondent of his, within 


a few leagues of Paris, to execute a com- 
mission of importance, the young man 
appeared there (elegantly formed and 


finely a¢complished) upon a fuoting, #4 These friends were the first persons 
point of magnificence, with men of the {bo shut thef®doors against his unhap- 


first distinction. Adorned by nature 
with every charm to please, and assist- 
ed by all the advantages which fortune 
could bestow, he was received by the 
best families and earnestly solicited to 
make one in all their parties of pleasure. 
These invitations gave him many oppor- 
tunities to render himself particularly 
agreeable to a young lady called Lucilia 
(who was upon a visit to an aunt,) no 
less amiable for a woman than Pierre 





! 
duction of her income than many would 
have done who had lived in a more frau- 
gal manner ; and her sons, both of them 





very fond of her, felt her distresses 
much more acutely than their-own.—! 
In vain were their joint eydeavors to, 
prevail on their father’s creditors to be- 
have with less severity, on their moth- 
er’s account : they heard all their in- 
treaties, strengthened by their prayers, 
with unaltered looks and unrelenting 
hearts. Equally immoveable also were| 
those who, while their father lived in 
prosperity, had called themselves bis 
friends, and hastened his rapid progress 
to ruin, by encouraging his extravagant’ 
disposition for their own private views. 
Animated by their encouragements, he 
squandered away his fortune in 2 man- 
ner which could not but be attended with 











consequences truly to be deplored.— 








py widow and her children, at the time 
when they stood most in need of their 
countenance and assistance. 

Sincere were the lamentations of Lew- 
is and Pierre, occasioned by the distress- 
es of a mother whom they loved, honor- 
ed, esteemed, and revered: sincerely 
too did they wish, but they wished in 
vain, to be capable of procuring for her 
a bare subsistence. The latter had 
still more reason than the former to feel 





“was foraman. To this lady he, at his {jthe misery of his condition, as he was 


departure from her, promised to come|/prevented by it from enjoying the feli- 
back as soon as he had informed his pa-|[city he had fondly expected by an un- 


rents of his passion, and gained theircon-|/ion with so amiable a girl as Lucilia.— 
sent to make proper proposals. Buthow}/To acquaint her with the blow which 
was he shocked and distressed, on his re-|/had excluded a possibility of his keep- 
turn home to find his father at the point of|/ing his promise to apply to her father 
death, and his affairs in the greatest con-||for permission to marry her—he dread- 
fusion ! Immediately upon his decease, jled the thoughts of giving her this infor- 








his creditors seized upon every thing,|/mation ; as he believed—and very ra- 


and left Madame Durand and her two 
sons in so straitened a situation, that they 
hail scarce a sufficiency to procure the 
coinmon necessaries of life. The ami- 
able and disconsolate widow, having 
been Jong accustomed to affluent cir- 


tionally believed—that it would make 
her extremely wretched. She was, in- 
deed, at that very momen ina state tru- 
ly to be pitied ; she was pining away her 
ife with anxiety on his account ; for 
not having heard a syllable of him since 


his refioval, she feared that he was be- 
come inconstant, or that he had met 
with some unfertunate accideat. 

One evening, as a Nobleman was re. 
turning from his country-scat to Paris, 
he was assassinated ; and a very large 
reward was immediately offered by a 
near relation who attended him, to the 
person who should discover the murder- 
er, that he might be brought to justice. 

Pierre happening to be in the street 
when this reward was published, deter- 
mined to avail himself of it, in order to 
furnish his mother with a sum sufficient 
to put her in seme way of business 
which might afiord her a decent mainte- 
nance. Fired with the generous, the 
tender idea of providing for an affection- 
ate parent, tho’ by the sacrifice of his 
own life, he instantly hurried to the 
Lieutenant of ‘the Police to sufrender 
himself, ‘ 

While hesgvas hastening along, over- 
whelmed with™ thousand torturing re. 
flections, he passed two Ladies, without 
casting a single look at them: hearing 
his name, however articulated by one 
of them, he raised his eyes, and saw his 
beloved Lucilia, accompanied by a very 
particular friend, a Mademoiselle D’Au- 
bine, who had been educated at the 
same Convent.—He started on hearing 
the well known voice—it was music to 
his ear—but he wished just at that time 
for several reas@@s that he had not heard 
it. The voice, the sight of his Lucilia, 
recalled that love of life so strongly im- 
planted in the breast of every human 
being, and he found it difficult beyond 
expression to divest himselfof it. The 
sudden appearance of Lucilia made him 
painfully think of the happy hours which 
he might have enjoyed in an honourable 
connection with her had his father lived 
—had he died in prosperity : instantly, 
however, considering that, the intended 
sacrifice out of the question, his indi- 
gence effectually prevented him from 
thinking of an union with the mistress of 
his heart, he only lamented their hav- 
ing met, even fora moment. He could 
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not bring himself to explain the reason 
for the breach of his promise ; still less 
was he able to discover the design he 
had formed, by the forfeiture of his own 
life, to secure a provision for bis moth- 
er ; imagining that in consequence of 
her passion for him, she would naturally 
_*@ppose such a design, and by so doing, 
either shake his resolution, or, at least, 
make him too deeply regret so melan- 
choly a separation. Yet, distressed as 
he was at the sight just then, he could 
not prevail upon himself even to endeay- 
ourtu avoid h +; on the contrary, he 
flew towards her, caught her trembling 
hands in his, and pressing them with ten- 
der, but alarming emotions, exclaimed, 
“Oh! Lacilia! my dear Lucilia! ac- 
cuse me not of having been inconstant, 
or regardless of my vows! My heart 
still fondly doats on you: but the most 
unexpected misfortunes have hindered 


our meeting till this instant, and even 
now I must not linger—Aditu !— May 


you ever be happy !—This shall be the 
last aspiration of your Pierre.” 

Here unable to contaiv himself any 
longer, he broke from hg? and hasten- 
ing to carry his first design into execu- 


tion, surrendered himself to the Chief 


Magistrate ; who, after having asked 
him the necessary questions upon simi- 
lar occasions, ordered him to be taken 
into custody ; though he at the sam¢ 
time, felt an unusual something which 
pleaded in his behalf; in pity, there- 
fore, to his youth and amiable appear- 
ance, he also ordered, that while he 
was strictly guarded, be should be treat. 
«ped with all the indulgence which a pri. 
_ son would admit of. When he return- 
‘ed to the apartment in which he had lefi 
his family, be spoke of his young pri- 
soner in terms that not only discovered 
his own compassion, but strongly excit- 
ed theirs.—Lucilia, who happened to 
be his daughter, was particularly affect- 
ed by her father’s description. * Oh. 
Sir, (exclaimed she eagerly) I know 
him—Lknow him—he is my Pierre— 
Indeed,— indeed he is not guilty !” 
Extremely surprised at the behaviour 
of his daughter, the compassionate ma- 
gistrate (not haying known till that mo- 
ment that she was tenderly prepossesse(! 
in favour of any man) desired Agr to in- 
form him of all she knew relating te the 
Me 











criminal ; and from her account of him, 
as well as from .his own observations, 
he most sincerely wished that he might 
be exculpated ; lamenting, at the same 
time, the trying situation of a magistrate, 
who, not being able to read the hearts 
of men, might run the risk of condemn- 
ing the innocent, instead of the guilty. 
However, to give Lucilia all the conso- 
lation in his power, and also to give 
relief to his own benevolent mind, he 
added, thaf if no witnesses appeared, his 
criminality could not be properly ascer- 
tained. 

Pierre, who in his eagerness to pro- 
vide for his mother, had not thought of 
producing such necessary proofs of his 
guilt, as soon as he heard that they were 
requisite, became very restless how to 
procure them, as he was shut up from 
the sight of all men. 

At this juncture his brother Lewis, 
hearing of his being in prison, made the 
earliest application to see him ; and his 
request was granted. While he was ex- 
pressing his concern and sorrow at his 
having been capable of committing so 
atrocious an action, Pierre interrupted 
him by intreating his appearance against 
him. 

‘* How! (replied Lewis) Would you 


the grossest falsehoods, but of being in- 
strumental, by those falsehoods, to the 
destruction of a brother with whom | 
have ever lived in the strictest friend- 
ship? Surely, you must have lost your 
reason !” 

Lewis then talked calmly to his bro- 
ther more at large upon this very inte- 


resting subject, Pierre confessed at last, 


distresses pierced him to the quick. 


disapprobation, he absolutely refused to 
ic an evidence against him. Pierre, 

however, at length almost talked him 
‘nto an acquiescence with every thing 
‘hat might tend to the relief of their 
mother under the heavy pressure of her 
poverty. 


Lewis, now leaving Pierre, went to 








render me not only guilty of uttering] 
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his mother ; who, seeing him appear un. 
usually dejected, conjectured that some. 
thing very disagreeable had happened, 
and questioned him closely about the 
absence of her eldest son. 

Before he could give her a satisfacto. 
ry answer, he was summoned to attend 
the trial of his brother. Pierre, hay. 
ing earnestly intreated him to be firm, 
and to speak boldly against him, soon 
received his sentence ; asentence which 
the chief magistrate and the counsellors 
assembled neither wished for, nor ex. 
pected. 

Madame Durand, beginning to harbour 
some suspicions, from the excessive af- 
fliction into which her youngest son was 
plunged, upon his return home from the 
trial, forced a discovery from him, flew 
to the magistrate frantic with grief, 
placed herself between him and her son, 
fondly expatiated upon his disinterested 
filial affection, and in the most moving 
language besought his judge not to suf- 
fer a man to be executed for a crime of 
which he was perfectly innocent; a 
man who possessed a mind sufliciently 
treble to make him sacrifice his life for 
his mother’s subsistence ! 

The judge and the counsellors were 
exceedingly affected by all they saw, 
and aj] they heard ; yet they could not 
tell which way to determine. 




















Lucilia, at this moment, pressing 
through the crowd, almost out of 
breath, and calling to some people to 
follow her, begged her father to hear 
them, assuring him that Pierre was not 
guilty ; adding that the real assassin was 
found, that he had confessed the mur- 
der, and that fearing they should come 


that he had declared himself an assassin|/too late, she had hurried into court 
with no other view than to procure the}| with them. 


| reward offered, for his mother, whosejltreme agitation of her whole frame 


Her blushes and the ex- 


moved all the father in the judge : he 


Lewis, astonished at this confession,|| waited, however, to hear the informa- 
could not help admiring his motive,}tion which was brought with regard to 
while he disapproved his uncommonf{the actual murderer ; and on_ being 
reroism ; and in consequence of this}}satisfied that his intelligence was au- 


thentic, that the actual murderer stood 
before him, ordered the guards to un- 
bind Pierre. 

Madame Durand then clasping her 
released son to her affectionate bosom, 
held him there for sonte moments in an 
agony of joy, weeping over him, and 
pouring out her fervent acknowledge 
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ments to the Supreme Judge, for the 
preservation of a son, whose filial affec- 
tion she could not help extolling, at the 
same time, in the strongest terms. Pierre 
tenderly returned his mother’s affection- 
ate embraces, and then, turning-teLu- 
cilia, thanked her for so kindly interest- 
ing herself upon his account, 

The magistrate, who had at first been 
struck with his person and behaviour, | 
expressed his surprise at and admiration 
of suclkan uncommon proof of filtal af- 
fection, and at the same time thanked 
Heaven for not permitting him to be the 
cause, through an error in judgment, of | 
his unmerited death. He then asked 
his daughter, how they became acquaint- 
ed. She immediately related all that 
had passed between them at her aunt’s 
—adding, ‘I hope, Sir, you will not 
condemn me for the choice of a man, 
in whose favour you owned yourself, 
prejudiced, even when you believed 
him guilty of the blackest of crimes.” 


Instead of returning an answer to this | 
a | 


speech, he addressed himself to Madame | 
Durand ; and after having congratulat-; 
ed her on being the mother of such a! 
son, thus proceeded: ‘ In order ‘to 
make you some amends, Madam, for 
the distresses of various kinds in which 
you have been unfortunately involved, 
I must desire you to look upon my 
daughter, for the future, as your own. 
My fortune shal] be settled on her and 
your son, if you approve of their union.” 

It is not easy to describe either the 
mother’s gratitude or the son’s exulta- 
tion, on the conclusion of this address. 
Lewis and Mademoiselle D’Aubine were 
sent for to be partakers of their joy : 
the worthy magistrate then said to 
Pierre, ‘‘ Be but as good a husband as 
you have been a son, and it will be my 
daughter’s own fault if she is not the 
happiest of wives.” 
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FROM THE BALTIMORE MORNING CHRONICLE. 
A LETTER 
From a father in the country, to his daughter at 
a city Boarding School 


** My pear Daventer—Your present 
situation enables me better to give you 
advice, than if you were present with 
me. When seated at home, in the en- 
joyment of the caresses of an indulgent 








father and tender mother, their councils 


and admonitions: fall very far short of, 


— = - -— 
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‘every complaining tale—have kissed 


leaving such impressions on your mind |! away the tears which flowed down your 


as they will probably, now that you are 


at a distance from them. . It will pot on- 


i 


} 
| which your little sorrowing heart would 


cheeks, and responded to the sighs, 


ly recal to your mind, the many anxious} heave. 


moments they have experienced on your | 


‘‘It has been given us to see you ar- 


account, but it will impress you with a|/rive to an age, when the least impene- 


sense of duty which you owe to them|itrable eye can discover some of the 
Jy 


as parents. How heart rending your 
separation from us was, and how many 
conflicting determinations agitated our 
breasts and suspended our judgment, at 
the time of that separation, you know— 
but it was a conilict between parental 
duty and affection. It was a desire to 
prepare you for a situation, which soon- 
er or later you may be chosen to fill, 
and which the indulgence of parents dis- 
qualifies them to perform. It was a de- 
sire to prepare you for a station in so- 
ciety, such as it becomes a lady to fill, 
and which requires more energy and 
ability, than usually falls to the lot of 


||parents. For the art of educating is a 


a science, which, however many may 
aim to acquire, is seldom attained to per- 


fection; and if it were more easy of| 


access, the indulgence of parents would 
destroy its vitality, and render them un- 
profitable labourers. With these views, 
we could only have consented to a se- 
paration with our dearest and only 
child. * 

‘* Having arrived at an age that will 
enable you to reflect, you will be capa- 
ble of forming some idea of what must 
have been the painful anxiety of those 
parents, whose every wish has been to 
make you happy. From the moment o/ 
your birth to the present, have their 
pious supplications been offered up to 
heaven for their beloved offspring. Be- 
fore your feeble limbs had acquired 
strength to support your frame, the 
arms of the tenderest of mothers enfold- 
ed you, and the bosom that gave you 
nourishment, was also the pillow on 
which you reposed; where her vigils 
which knew no fatigue, were the guard- 
ians of your dreamless slumbers. When, 
like the half fledged bird, you became 
restless to imitate the guardians of your 
weakness, both in speech and action, 
how have they led you step by step, 
and trembled lest you should fall—hew 
have they hung with rapture on your 


| many prominent traits, which mark the 


character of a young lady. 
‘symptoms, parents may find a gronnd 
work for the edifice they may hope to 
‘erect, and with a skilful hand perfect 
‘and adorn it. But, unless there bea 
‘corresponding disposition’on the part of 
‘the child to receive instraction, it will 
ibe of little use for parents to attempt to 
jinstil into the minds of their offspring 
any of those qualities, without which 
they are blanks in society. 


On these 


Filial love, 
is what every parent desires to incite in 
j his childrew; but if there is not obedi- 
ence, and more than mere respect paid 
to his wishes, the tribute of love is but 
a paltry recompence for their parental 


servitude. Nor is it mere obedience to 





his wishes, that constitutes the duty ofa 
| child towareg its parents; for we may 
often obey without a willingness to do so, 
‘and unless the will is in unison with the 
fact of obeying the task is an irksome 
lone, and can tend only to the dishonour- 
ing of the parent. But, my dear child, 
ilest you should confine my observations 
to a sphere, too narrow, | must teil you, 
that your duty consists in more than 
obedience to the commands of your pa- 
rents. 

‘| have already made you sensible ot 
the duty which a child owes the authors 
of its existence ; but there is another 
duty which you owe yourself, and which 
though | call it duty to yourself, is so 
interwoven with that due to your pa- 
rents, that it were useless to draw a 
distinction, were it not that I wish to 
give it double weight. Children are 
too apt to become the arbiters of their 
own wills—they hate restraint, and are 
very anxious to choose what themselves 
think proper—they do not like to be 
dictated to by, any one but their parents, 
and self-denial is what they do not like 
to practice. Let me intreat you then to 
learn the duty ofa scholar to her teach- 
er. Recollect that you are now alto- 





prattling accents, and how obedient to 





gether within the control of your teach- 
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ers—to their care you are confided, and 
to them alone you are to. look for in- 
struction and kindness. You will find, 
that by a steady adherence to their 
rules, and a willing acquiescence to 
their commands, you will” not only in- 

‘sure their private esteem, but an in- 
creased zeal to instruct you in every 
branch of your education. Be as duti- 
ful to your teachers, as you would wish 
to be to your parents. Learn to prac- 
tice virtue in its broadest sense—let all 
the amiable qualities which belong to 
your sex, predominate, and be as care- 
ful to shun the bad, as you ought to be 
to pursue the good.” 
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FOR TRE LADIFS’ LITERARY CABINET. 
THE NATURALIST. 
No. 8. 

The roar of waters!—from the headlong height, 

Velino cleaves the wave-v.« rn precipice; 

‘The fall of waters! rapid as the light, 

The fashing mass foams shaking the abyss. 

BYRON. 

Great natural curiosties, like great 
men, frequently have false stories told 
about them. This is especially the 
case, where the object is removed be- 
yond the reach of the generality of peo- 
ple. When the earliest French travel- 
lers first saw the grand Falls of Niagara, 
which was then surrounded by uninha- 

bited woods, upon returning, they de- 

i clared the height of them to be no less 

4 than seven or eight hundred feet ; the 
: water pouring down and rebounding 

: | back with clouds of foam and vapour! 

q The falls are indeed high; and it is a 
wonder to behold the accumulated wa- 
ters of a chain of lakes and large rivers, 
extending two thousand miles over the 
north-western territories, here centered 
in a narrow strait, falling over a ledge of 
one hundred and sixty feet, and descend- 
ing nearly as many more between the 
lofty sides of a contracted chasm. 

* It has, even lately, been observed in 
some accounts of the falls, that parties 
may venture with perfect convenienée 
behind the sheet of water, and there en- 
joy without the least noise and molesta- 
tion, the pleasure of an uninterrupted 
conversation. This is most extravagant. 
We may penetrate behind the falls, but 
it is an undertaking of no ordinary kind. 

The entrance is on the Canadian | 
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shore. From Ontario-House, which 
commands a fine prospect of the falls, 
Goat or Iris island and the neighbouring 
country, an easy foot walk leads down 
the steep side of a hill to the remaining 
portion of the well known Table-rock. 
This hugh projection fell, with a tre- 
mendous crash, three years since, and 
what is remarkable, the day preceding 
the night on which this happened, a 
number of persons were standing on it, 
viewing the falls with careless security. 
Descending a stair-ladder, half a mile 
below the cataract, we are obliged to 
proceed that distance under the impend- 
ing bank, skipping from rock to rock 
in some places, and in others, dashing 
through the dripling springs which ooze 
out of the crevices of the precipice. 
The fragments of Table-rock have ex- 
posed the internal structure of the lime- 
stone, which has numerous small cavi- 
ties mostly filled with a soft calcareous 
mineral, aptly denominated from its ap- 
pearance, petrified foam. Slabs of slate 
are continually pealing off and falling 
from above. After we have advanced 
most of the distance, probably injuring 
our feet against the stones, wetting our- 
selves in the showers from above, and 
risking, by the falling slabs of slate, a 
serious blow upon the head, we are sud- 
denly assaulted by a @ost execrable 
odour, issuing from three sulphureous 
or burning springs, which give all the 
rocks around them an ocre colour, and 
load the air with their intolerably scen- 
ted gas. On account of its inflammabili- 
ty, this gas upon the contact of a lighted 
candle, will catch on fire and burn. 

Next we are assaulted by furious gusts 
of wind. Every|thing looks hideous, whilst 
an universal veil of mist adds to the hor- 
rors of the scene. *The rainbows still 
gleam behind us, and the dreadful thun- 
der of the waters, like the noise of can- 
non between contending armies, shakes 
the very earth beneath our feet, as we 
‘descend behind the falls, over the slip- 
pery edge of a rock, where the slightest 
miss-step would instantly dash us into 
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moment our clothes are drenched with 
water ; and for a moment only we dare 
turn up our eyes to the white obscure 
sheet in front, the looks of which, the 
roar, the danger, is enough to appal the 
stoutest heart,—and then, precipitately 
retreating, regain a more secure and 
comfortable station. 

Notwithstanding the danger, ladies 
frequently venture behind the falls of 








eternity. Quantities of large eels, 
frightened by such unusual intrusion, 
rush down the rock, and die under the 
weight of the torrent. The air is so 
loaded with fine particles of water that 
it is‘scarcely possible to breathe. In*a 


Niagara. They fasten a thin handker- 
chief over their faces, for interposing 
the particles of water, stop their ears, 
and running heroically through the de. 
luge of spray behind the cataract, return 
and by soon changing their dress pre- 
vent any danger of injuring their health. 
Heaps of fragments of rock lay at the 
bottom of the American falls, presenting 
from this side a very singular appear- 
ance. The water dashes upon them, 
and rolling in different channels which 
have worn deep among the stones, cau- 
ses by the friction, a mist to rise from 
the whole surface of the descend- 
ing streams ; resembling in a great de- 
gree, rivers of smoking lava rolling 
down the sides of a burning mountain. 
Logs of wood, curiously smoothed and 
rounded at each end are always floating 
in the river, which, originally rough 
trunks of trees, have been a long while 
rubbing against each other under the 
cataract, and have at last been extrica- 
ted in that regular form. Whatever 
comes over the falls is destroyed and 
broken to pieces. Fishes*without life, 
parts of animals, and the limbs of human 
beings, it is said, are sometimes found 
washed on the shore. Accidents, how- 
ever, are not as frequent as might be 
expected: but such as do occur, are 
of the most distressing kind. That 
which occurred on the beginning of No- 
vember of this year, thongh generally 
known, is so interesting that a repetition 
of the event, here, will not be impro- 
per. Some inhabitants of Navy Island, 
two miles above the falls, were remov- 
ing with their effects to the Canadian 
shore ; but on account of a heavy south 





wind, they were forced to wait until the 
the waves should subside. Three men 
remained in the boat and falling asleep, 
the agitation of the waters loosened it 
from its moorings, and the current was 
swiftly carrying them towards the rapids 
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as they waked. No human power could 
now save them, and they were precipi- 
tated into the eternal world by one of 
the most awful deaths which itis possi- 
ble to conceive. Many of their goods 
were seen floating below the falls much 
broken to pieces, except a dining table, 
which floated ashore uninjured. 

Hostile nations have fought their bat- 
tles on the very brink of Niagara. ms 
1814 the waters were tinged with the 
blood of expiring Britons and Ameri- 
cans, whilst the roar of the foaming ele- 
ment mingled with the noise of explo- 
ding magazines, cannon and musketry.| 
‘The battle of Lundy’s Lane will ever be) 
remembered to the honour of our coun-| 
try. The famous hillock which desig- 
nates the ground is two miles below the 
falls and not far from that part of the 
stratts which is called the whirlpool. 

This is occasioned by the current, 
which has excavated a spacious cove 
into the bank where the river abruptly 
changes its course. The water keeps 
a constant turning around, carrying 
along with it floating logs and rubbish, 
all of which suddenly disappear in one! 
point and emerge again at a considera- 
ble distance. After stated intervals the 
whirlpool, which swells with the collec- 
tion of water, all at once disgorges itself 
and returns to its former level. 
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GREAT CHESNUT TREE. 


The great chesnut tree near Mount 
7Etna, is perhaps one of the most ex-. 
traordinary trees in the Old World. It 
is called ‘* The chesnut tree of a Hun- 
dred Horses,” from the following tradi- 
tionary tale: Jean of Arragon, when 
she visited mount tna, was attended 
by her principal nobility, when a heavy 
shower obliged them to take refuge un- 
der this tree the jmmense branches of 
which sheltered the whole party. Ac- 
cording to the account given of it by Mr. 
Ilowel, this chesnut tree is 160 feet in 


circumference ; and, although quite hol- 
low within, the verdure of the branches 


is not aflected ; for this species of tree, 
like the willow and some others, de- 
pends upon its bark for subsistence. 
The cavity of this enormous tree is so 
extensive, that a house has been built 








almonds, &c. of which they make con- 
serves ; but as these thoughtless people 
often. get fuel from the tree that shelters 
them, it is feared that this natural curi- 
osity will be destroyed by those whom 
it protects. 
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SINGULAR CURE FOR MADNESS. 


A very singular manner of curing mad- 
ness is that mentioned by Mr. Carew, 
in the parish of Alternun, in the county 
of Cornwall (Eng.) It was the custom 
to place the disordered in mind on the 
brink of a square pool, filled with water 
which came from St. Nun's Well. The 
patient having no intimation of what 
was intended, was, by a sudden blow on 
the breast, tumbled into the pool, where 
he was tossed up and down by some 
persons of superior strength, till being 
quite debilitated, his fury forsook him ; 
he was then carried to the church, and 
certain masses sung over him; if he 
was not cured at once, the immersion 
was repeated. This custom was prac- 
tised, probably, in some other parts of 
this county, as well as at Alternun ; for 
at the foot of St. Agnes’ holy well, (a 
place formerly of great resort) I think 
the remains of such a pool are still to be 
discovered, though the sea has demo- 
lished the walls. The Cornish call this 
immersion Boussening, from Beuzi or 
Bidhyzi, in the Cornu-British and Ar- 
moric signifying to dip or drown. Bel- 
gice Buysen (says Lye’s Junius in 
Bowse) unde Anglice Bowse potare, 
largiter bibere. ‘This may seem to the 
generality so very impotent a remedy, 
that people might easily be persuaded 
to look upon any cure that ensued as 
the miraculous effect of the holy water, 
and the interposition of St. Nun ; but if 
we recollect that madness is no other 
than a raging fever, that interrupts for 
a while, and dissipates all congruity be- 
twixt ideas and things, we may soon sa- 








therein, where they dry nuts, chesnuts, I 
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EASTERN NUPTIALS. 


The following description of the late 
nuptials of the daughter of the Coorga 
rajah, will give some idea of the magnifi- 
cence with which in the East they cele- 
brate that rite. 

The roads in every direction, for ses 
veral coss, were illuminated on each 
side, and ornamented with curious and 
costly devices. They commenced from 
the entrance of Nanour, extending to the 
limits of the Cushbah. Three English 
gentlemen, captains Foulis, Marriott, 
and Osborne, attended this splendid ce- 
remony. On their arrival at the palace, 
they were saluted by twenty-one guns, 
and ushered into the presence to the 
notes of soft music, select bands of Hin- 
doostany girls dancing before them.— 
For the space of seven days the rejoic- 
ings continued, each successive day va- 
ried by amusements created by the happy 
and inventive genius of the rajah him- 
self, who studied, with with his wonted 
liberality, the accommodation and plea- 
sures of his guests: at the end of the 
seventh day, the above-mentioned gen- 
tlemen took their leave, and were high- 
ly complimented by the rajah for the fa- 
vour of their attendance. On one occa- 
sion during the festival, at the grand 








tisfy ourselves, that without any miracle, 
so violent an exercise of the body in 
cold water was no contemptible pre- 
scription ; something very like this me- 
thod, in parallel cases, having been ap- 
proved of and practised by the greatest 
physicians. 





’n it, and the inhabitants have an oven 





hunt, attended by the rajah and his 
company, no less than 18 elks, 14 wild 
buffaloes, 13 cheetars or spotted tigers, 
2 elephants, and 32 wild boars, were 
slain. ‘The heads of the animals were 
laid in triumph at the feet of the young 
amiable bride, who had scarcely attained 
her fifteenth year. The princess, it is 
said, posseses very superior accomplish- 
ments; certain it is, that nature has 
been most kind to her in a lovely ani- 
mated countenance, and a most beautiful 
and delicate form. Her husband, the 
Joonday rajah, is about thirty years of 
age, a well-informed and pleasant cha- 
racter. ~ 
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An Irish gentleman in. cqmpany a 
few nights since, seeing that the lights 
were so dim as only to render the dark- 
ness visible, called out lustly, ‘* Here, 
waiter, let me have a couple of daycent 
candles, just that Imay see how those 
others burn!” 
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VARIETY. 





SCULPTURE. 


Pliny relates a pleasing anecdote of 
the invention of sculpture. Dibutades, 
the fair daughter of a celebrated potter 
of Sicyon, contrived a private meeting 
with her lover, at the eve of a long se- 
paration. A repetition of vows of con- 
stancy, and a stay, prolonged to a very 
late hour, overpowered at length the 
fuculties of the youth, and he fell fast 
asleep. The nymph, whose imagination 
was more alert, observing that, by the 
light of a lamp, her admirer’s profile 
was strongly marked on the wall, eager- 
ly snatched up a piece of charcoal, and, 
inspired by love, traced the outline with 
such success, that her father, when he 
chanced to see the sketch, determined | 
to preserve, if possible the effect.— 
With this view, he formed a kind of 
clay model from it, which first essay of 
the kind had the honour to be preserv- 
ed in the. public repository at Corinth, 
even to the fatal day of its destruction, 
by that enemy jo the arts, Mummius 


Archaicus. 





CONSPIRATION TO DESTROY BONAPARTE. 

Infernal Machine.—I\t is now well, 
known that Monsieur Fouche at the 
head of the police, was acquainted with 
this conspiracy from its first conception, 
and, by his vigilant. agents, was inform- 
ed of the daily progress made in the 
construction of this destractive instru- 
ment, of the plan of which he had even 
a copy. The conspirators proceeded 
with perfect confidence, -and, as they 


thought, with perfect security. Three| 
. days before it was quite completed, and 


ready for its fell purpose, from some 
surprise or dread of detection, they 
changed their place of meeting, and in 
one night removed the machine from 
the spot where it had been usually de- 
posited. The penetrating eye of the 
police lost sight of them. Fouche and 
his followers exercised their unrivalled 
talents for pursuits and discovery, to no 
purpose. The baffled minister then 
waited upon Bonaparte, to whom he re- 
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traitorous instrument of his assassination, 
and requested him, as he knew it must 
be completed by this time, not to go to 
any public place, until he had pegained 
a knowledge of it. Bonaparte replied, 
that fear only made cowards and con- 
spirators brave ; and that he had unal- 
terably determined to go with his accus- 
tomed equipage to the national conceri 
that very evening. At the usual hour, 
the first consul set off, undismayed, from 
the Thuilleries ; a description of the 
machine, which was made to resemble 





a water cask, being first given to the 
coachman, servants, and guards. As 
they proceeded, the advanced passed ii 
unobserved, but the coachman discov- 
ered it just as the consular carriage was 
on a parallel with it ; instantly the dex- 
terous and faithful chariotteer lashed 
his horses into full speed, and turned 
the corner of the rue Marcem. In one 
moment after, the terrible machine ex- 
ploded, and covered the street with 
ruins. The thunder of its discharge 








shook the houses of Paris, and was 
heard at a considerable distance in the 
country. 





Printing.—It is related that Faust, of 
Mentz, one of the many persons to 
whom the honour of having invented the 
invaluable art of printing is ascribed, 
having carried a parcel of his Bibles to 
Paris, and offered them to sale as MSS. 
the French, after considering the num- 
ber of books, and their exact conformi- 
ty with one another even to points and 
commas, and that the best book writers 
could not be near so exact, concluded 
there was witchcraft in the case, and by 
either actually indicting him as a conjur- 
er, or threatening to doo, extorted the 
secret. Hence the origin of the popu- 
lar story of the devil and Dr. Faustus.— 
Percy Anecdotes. 


Descartes’ Wooden Daughter.—When 
Descartes resided in Holland, he with 
great labour and industry made a temale 
automaton, which occasioned some wick- 


ed wits to report that he had-an illegiti- 


mate daughter, named Franchine. The 








galarly imparted the resnlt of every wes of Descartes was to prove demon- 


day's information respecting it, and told 


stratively that beasts have no souls, and 





sed, and moved whenever another body 
strikes them, and communicates to them 


a portion of their motion. Having put 


this singular machine on board a vessel, | 
’ 


the Dutch captain, who sometimes heard 
it move, had the curiosity to open the 
box, Astonished to see a little human 
form uncommonly animated, yet, when 
touched, appearing to be nothing but 
wood, and being little versed in science, 
but very superstitious, he took the in. 
genious labour of the philosopher fora 
itttle devil, and terminated the experi- 
ment of Descartes, by throwing his 
wooden daughier into the sea.—-id. 


Women are greatly deceived when 
they think they recommend theniselves 
to our sex ; by their indifference about 


jjreligion. Even those men who are them- 


selves, unbelievers, dislike intidetily in 
you. Every man who knows human 
nature, connects a religious taste in your 
sex with softness and sensibility of heart; 
at least, we always consider the want of 





yr eee 


it @yproof of that masculine spirit, which | 


of all your faults, we dislike the most. 
Besides men consider your religion as 
one of their principal securities for that 
female virtue, in which they are most 
interested, 


——— 


Sun and Moon.—A lady observing in 
company, how glorious and useful a body 
the sun was,—‘* Why, yes madam,” said 
an Irish gentleman present, ‘* the sun is 
avery fine body, to be sure ; bat, ia 
my opinion, the moon is much more nse- 
ful; for the moon affords us light in the 
night-time, when we really want it; 











him, that he could no longer trace the! 


whereas we have the sun with us in the 
day-time, when we have no occasios 
for it.” 





There are no persons who are more 
tronblesome or unpleasant companions, 
than those who think that their merit 
bas been overlooked, and that they are 
not sufficiently honoured by their fellow- 
citizens.—Take care, therefore, not to 
abandon yourself to such weakness, lest 
you not only torment yourself, but also 
disturb the peace and tranquillity of 
those who are nearest to you in affectio# 


that they are bat machines nicely compo- |land affinity. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO CLARINDA’S GEART. e 


Your heart was what, at first, entranc’d me, 
When I felt its lively glow ; 

Your heart ts what has since enhanc’d thee, 
When it beat the notes of wo. 


That heart which oft I’ve felt in motion, 
Beating soft for love of me, 

That heart, which oft, in warm devotion, 
Has told the sigh oppos'd to glee ;— 


That heart which often thrill’d with mine, 
Congenial, still it claims a part 

Of every grief, terrene—divine— 
Of every sy pathizing smart, 


Clarinda! may yours always beat, 
And wine, in union, as before; 
Till we in Paradiseshall meet, 
And live in joy to part no more. 
O. cccees 





From the Literary Magazine. 


: RUINS. 
I like to look upon the waste of time, 


To stand ’mid ruins, while the ruthless vind 
Shakes the old column, and throtgh batter 


walls 





Pours his long sullen howl. From such a scene 
The mind takes thought, and sadly ponders on 
The flight of years, on man, unstable man, 
Who walks the earth, and breaths a fitful life, 
Then fall before the blast that levels all. 

That king of Milan was no common king, 

Who bade the poet on his tomb iuscribe 

These melancholy words.... 


“ Passenger, wouldst thou know the nothing- 
ness of all human power and grandeur ; learu 
what I was, and behold what lam. 1 had im- 
mense treasures, vast palaces, superb cities. 
my name alone made all Italy tremble. <f 
what use is all this to me now? Behold me shu 
up within a stone, and devoured by woras.” 


Thou toinb of fallen pride, ye hoary walls, 

Ye mouldering fragments, and ye silent halls! 

A pensive wanderer, | come to trace 

Where sleep the ashes of your mighty dead, 

To bid Remembrance, with ber busy train, 

Dwell on the splendour of your former reign, 

When here the haughty baron held his court, 

And your halls echoed to the voice of sport. 

Now while the sun is gone, and Cynthia’s light 

Silvers the shadows of aftrightning night, 

While bathed with dew, the sullen-sounding 
gale 

With ghostly music fills the hill and vale: 

And while the flood, once stain’d with warrior 
gore, 

Breaks its dark billows on the winding shore, 

Here let me rove, unheeded let me muse, j 

And drench my temples in the midnight dews 


| 











Here tet me call to mind that story told | 


~“"degends and by matrons old. 
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THE CASTLE OF MYSTERY. 
Embosom’d within the deep shade of a wood, 
Stupendous and gloomy a castle there stood, 
All awful and drear to the sight; 

The ivy thick cluster’d around its huge wall 

its dungeons were deep, and its turrets were tall, 
And it chill'd all the soul with affright. 


Its chambers above scarce admitted a ray, 

Its caverns below were unblest by the day, 
its ramparts were lofty and strong: 

In silence and awe on the forest it frown'd, 

The solitude deep that prevaii'd all around 
Not a bird ever cheer'd with its song. 


Yet oft the chance traveller pallid with fear, 
Dread sounds from this castle hath tarried to 
hear, 
When midnight hath shaded the wood ; 
Loud shrieks and mad howlings in dissonance 
deep, 
Amid the long hours of darkness and sleep, 
Have frozen the traveller's blood. 


Unknown were its tenants, for none bad been 
seen 
For many long years who had ventured within, 
This mansion of horror to see ; 
For alas! asad story of death and dismay 
Belongs to this castle, and reader, I pray, 
When you hear what it is—tell it me, 


CAROLINE. 


By Thomas Campbell. 
I'll bid the hyacinth to blow, 
I'll teach my grotto green to be; 
And sing my true-love all below 
The holly bow’r and myrtle tree. 


There all his wild-wood scents to bring, 
The sweet south wind shall wander by. 
And with the music of his wing 
Delight my rustling canopy. 


Come to my close and clust’ring bow’r, 
Thou spirit of a milder clime, 

Fresh with the dews of fruit and flow’r, 
Of mountain-heath and moory thyme. 


With all thy rural echoes come, 
Sweet comrade of the rosy day, 
Wafting the wild bee's genile hum, 

Or cuckow’s plaintive roundelay. 


Where'er thy morning breath has play’d, 
Whatever isles of ocean fann’d, 

Come to my blosom-woven shade, 
Thou wand'ring wind of fairy land. 


For sure from some enckanted isle, 
Where heav’»and love their sabbath hold, 
’ Where pure and happy spirits smile 
Of beauty’s fairest brightest mould. 


. From some green Eden of the deep 


Where pleasure’s sigh alone is heav'd, 
Where tears of rapture lovers weep, 
Endear’d, undoubting, undeceiv'd. 


From some sweet paradise afar, 








Where nature lights her leading star, 
And love is never, never cross'd. 


Uh gentle gale of Eden's bow’rs, | 

If back thy rosy feet should roam, 
To revel with the cloudless hours, 

In nature’s more propitious home ; 


Name to thy lov'd elysian groves, 
That v’er enchanted spirits twine, 

A fairer form than cherub loves, 
And let the name be Caro.ine. 


—-——— 


From the London Literary Gazette. 
IMITATION OF BURNS. 


The sun’s a lowin i’ the sky, 
The laverock is aboon, 

Heard ye not the curlew cry, 
They wauken'd him sae soon. 


Fresh dighted is the swaird wi’ dew, 
And draps are onthe bushes, 

The morn, my Jeanie, ’s like to you, 
Wi tears as well as blushes. 


Then up, how can ye sleeping hide 
To hear the burdie’s sang, 

When we have mony a mile to ride, 
And a weary way to gang. 


Up, up, or the glazie pane "I! be brak, 
Dinva ye hear me rappin, 

Deil’s i° the lassie, winna she wake, 
jl be na langer stappin. 


From the Balt. Morning Chronicle. 
STANZAS. 


Hence, all ye fancied dreams of endless sorrow: 

Go,—leave a breast you long have made your 
own: 

Let me once more some bright illusion borrow, 

To give back days such as I once have known. 


But all those ardent feelings now are chill’d 

By disappointment’s cold and withering spell; 
And hopes which once this breast with rapture 
thrill'd, 

Have vanished like the hours [ loved so well. 


Long forc’d to smile and wear a face of pleasure, 
To hide those griefs the unfeeling world would 
scorn, 

Whilst close I’ve hugg’d them like some hidden 
treasure, | 

Which could not but with life from me be torn, 


No more I'll mourn, but seek that soothing 
balm, 

Which ouly can a broken spirit heal, 

And bring back peace of inind, serenely calm, 
Such as a Christian’s soul should ever feel. 


Then come Religion, shed thy cheering beam, 
And chase these gloomy sorrows from my mind: 
Be my companion down life's troubled stream, 
When every joy, save thine, I have resign’d. 





Thy music wanders, distant, lost; 





JULIA. 
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THE FAREWLLL. 
RY THOMAS MOORE. 
So warmly we met, and so fondly we parted, 
That which was the sweetest e’en I could not 
tell; : 
That first look of welcome her sunny eyes darted, 
Or that tear ef passion which blessed our fare- 
well. 
To meet was a heaven, to part thus another, 
Our joys and our sorrows rivals in bliss ; 
O, Cupid’s two eyes are not liker each other, 
In tears or in smiles, than that moment to this. 
* ‘Phe first was like day-break, new, sudden, deli- 
' Teious 
The dawn of a pleasure scarce kindled up yet, 


| 


The last was that farewell of day-light, more pre- 
cious, 
More glowing and deep as ‘tis nearer its set. 
Our meeting, though happy, was tinged with a 
sorrow, , 
To think that such happiness could not remain; 
While our parting, though sad, yields the hope, 
_ that to-morrow, 
Will bring back the blest hour of meeting 
again. | 
Ge _____) 
NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 182]. - 





EVACUATION OF NEW-YORK, 
Nov, 25th, 1783. ‘ 
On Monday last the anniversary of the evacu- 
ation of this city by the British—a day ever to 
be remembcred, was celebrated by the military 
and citizens. The day was uncommonly fine, 
- and passed off in joy and festivity,*nothing oc- 
curring to mar the harmony of the occasion. 
ln the evening the places of public exhibition 
were handsomely illuminated, and the theatre 
was attended by the officers and soldiers of the 
different volunteer corps in uniform. On this 
day, the new building in Chamber-streef, erect- 
ed for the Apprentices’ Library, was dedicat 
in presence of the corporation and other pub 
bodies. 





_ 


On Monday next, the Ce .gress of the United 
States meet at the city of Washington. 


Mail Robbery.—On the night of the 16th ult 
the mail bag was cut open, near Marion court- 
house, 8, C. and all the packets for Charleston. 
Savannah, etc. opened and the letters scattered 
in the road. A reward of 100 dolls. has been! 
offered, to be paid by the post-master of Fayette- 
ville, on the discovery of the villian. 

Horrible Accident at Niagara Falls vine | 
Baffalo Patriot states that a scow with two inen 
on board, from Chippeway Creek, was carried 
teo far into the current to regain the shore 
The scow stranded upon a rock in the rapid, 
and went to pieces. The men were scen hur- 
ried towards the great cataract, and, no doubt, 
were precipitated over the falls. A similar ac- 
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The Theatre on Monday evening coatained 
1462 persons in the boxes, 603 in the pit and 
431 in the gallery, making iu all 2436 persons. 
The sale of tickets was stopped at half past 6 
o’clock, every part of the house being then full, 
and the pit closely wedged. It is very proba- 
ble the number would have been 3000 if the 
house could have admitted so many. 


We learn that Mr. William Ware, ef Havard 


First Congregational Society in this city to be- 
come their Pastor. The society has voted him 
the liberal salary of .” dolls. per annum. 

Alfred Pierpont Edwards, Esq. of this city, 
has been appointed by the President of the 
United States, consul at Buenos Ayres. 


Mr. Asa Dutton, of New-London, 
(Con.) ‘has devised a plan for the safe 
transportation of the great Mails, which, 
at once will secure them from being in- 
jured by rains, and guard them against 
robbers ; a model of which has been 
lately sent to the post-master General. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


interview with him. 


MARRIED, 


On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Mr: 
Wainwrihgt, Mr. Henry Hone to Miss Caroline 
W. Burrall, daughter of Jonathan Burrall, Esq. 

On Monday evening, the 26th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. John C. Hill, of Saghar- 
bour, L. [. to Miss Tabitha Eldridge, daughter 
of the late capt. Caleb Eldridge. 

On Monday evening, the .1 9th inst. by the 
Rev. Wm. Parkinson, Mr. Wm. Davis, of Horse 
Neck, to Miss Catharine Willis, of this city. 

On Saturday evening last, Mr. William Riley 
to Miss Maria Eaterson, both of this city. 

At Edwardsville, Iinois, Thomas Lippincott, 


ter of Abraham Leggett, Esq. formerly of New- 
York. 

At Washington city, on 22d inst. Lieut. J. 
Smith, of the U.S. army, to Miss Mary Rebecca, 
youngest daughter of Gen. M. Bayly. 

At Elizabethtown, N. J. on Saturday last, Mr. 


that place. 
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DIED, 


44 years. 

On Wednesday morning, Mr. Terry Mcghen, 
aged 35, after a long and painful illness 

At Diamond Grove; Illinois, on the 12th ult 
Isaac F. Roe, late merchant of this city, aged 48 

At Boston, Capt. das. L. Atkins, aged 34, late 








cident happened about 11 years since 


commander of the ship American Hero. « 


University, has accepted the invitation of the || 


Wewill cheerfully receive the Communications 
of “D. E. F. G.” and respectfully request an 


* piheie exertions in making collections 
aE ____ 


Esq. to Miss Catherine Wiley Leggett, daugh-|! 


Riker, of New-York, to Miss Mary Brown of 


On Tuesday evening, Thomas Rodman, aged|| 


| At Georgetown, 5. C. Capt. Amos Rogers, 
Master of the steam-boat Pee Dee, former 
of Groton, Conn. He commanded the steam 
ship Savannah, when she crossed the Atlantic; a 
‘man distinguished for his great enterprise, and 
|for the excellent qualities of his heart. 

At New-London, on Sunday last, Capt. Rj. 
chard Coit, aged 26, master of the Packet Para 
| gon, of that port. 


| The number of deaths in this city last week 
| was 55—of whom 22 were men, 13 women, 1) 


|boys and 10 girls—1I5 of the deaths were by 
consumption. 


| 56 death's in Philadelphia last week. 


The Coroner reports. Alexander Stewart, a 
native of Scotland, aged 50 years, by the rupture 
of ableod vessel; Betsey Porter, aged 38, by 
intemperance; and George Mason, a native of 
, Pennsylvania, from a similar cause. 














| (- TO AGENTS. 

| We again take the liberty of respect. © 
fully reminding those Agents who have 
not made remittances for the last yo- 
lume of the Cabinet, that they would 
confer a particular favour on the pub- § 
al forwarding as soon as posti- 
bie, 0 


the a t on hand—and request 





from delinquent subscribers within their © 
Agency. Those subscribers residing © 
where there are no agents established, 
will please remit the amount of their 
‘subscriptions by mail ; and should they 
be deficient of any Nos. to complete 


list of the same, which will be forward- 
ed gratis. 
Cabinet-Office, Dec. 1, 1821. 
* 0p Subscriptions for the Cabinet, re- 
ceived at the publisher’s offices, No. 15 7 
\Cedar-street, and No. 30 William-st. di- 
rectly opposite the Post-Office. A 
»*,, Those who wish their volumes of | 
the Cabinet completed and bound, will 4 
! please to forward the same to the offices © 
of publication, where they may have 
them neatly executed in any style they 
choose, at low prices. 
Music books also repaired and bound. 
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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED 
BY NATHANIEL SMITH & CO. 
At No. 15 Cedar-street, and 30 William-streé 
directly opposite the Post-Office ; to whom 
communications (post paid) may be 
addressed. : 
| Terns, 4 dolls. per year —Country subseribers 








to pay in advance. 


their vols. for binding, they will senda 7 





